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On the 1st anniversary of the 
Iraq War, a global protest 
against Bush will point 
towards a new world - in 
America, Brazil, Britain, 
India, Australia, France, 
Indonesia, Korea, Italy... 
and New Zealand 


JOIN THE 

GLOBAL 

PROTEST 


SATURDAY 20 MARCH - DETAILS ON PAGE 2 










get organised! 


New Zealand actions on Global Protest Day, 20 March 


AUCKLAND 

Assemble bottom 
of Queen St at 12 
noon. March to 
Town Hall for rally. 

Organised by Global 
Peace & Justice Auckland. 
Contact John by email 
jbminto@xtra.co.nz or 
phone 846 3173. 


WELLINGTON 

All day peace picket 
outside US Embassy. 
From 8am to 8pm at 
Murphy St. 

Organised by Peace 
Movement Aotearoa. 

Email pma@apc.org.nz or 
phone 382 8129. 


CHRISTCHURCH 

Protest details 
await first meeting 
of Peace Action 
Network. 

Contact Don after second 
week of February. Email 
dwa@netaccess.co.nz or 
phone 385 5268. 


ELSEWHERE 

Get together with 
others and organise 
in your locality. 

Get your plans advertised 
on the Net by Peace 
Movement Aotearoa. 

Email pma@apc.org.nz or 
phone(04) 382 8129. 


says who 


"Do you think I'd compro¬ 
mise my career for a meal 
of fish?" 

■ NZ First leader WINSTON 
PETERS on his "free meals" 
controversy 

'There wouldn't be one 
member of parliament w ho 
hasn't accepted a free meal 
from a lobby group, or 
some other vested interest 
group, to my knowledge. 
Not one." 

■ National's deputy leader 
GERRY BROWNLEE 

"I don't think they exist." 

■ Outgoing top US weap¬ 
ons inspector DAVID KAY 
on Saddam Hussein's 
weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion 

"I believe within six 
months you're going to see 
some normality." 

■ US 4th Infantry Division 
commander major-general 
RAYMOND ODIERO on the 
war of resistance in Iraq 

"Look w hat the Americans 
do. Look at all these bullet 
holes. All of this talk about 
elections and stability is 
empty." 

■ Iraqi citizen MUSA A LI 

'The creation of a well¬ 
functioning local secret 
police, that in effect is a 
branch of the CIA, is part 
of the general handover 
strategy." 

■ Military expert JOHN 
PIKE on US plans to fund a 
new Iraqi secret police 


World Social Forum in Bombay 

by ALEX CALLINICOS 

Everyone agrees that the World Social Forum in Bombay, 
thronged by 100,000, has been the most enormous success. 

The participation of non-governmental organisations 
(NG Os) in the WSF was hotly contested. I n I ndia, much of 
the left fiercely criticise the N G Osfor confining their 
movements to relatively narrow issues 

M ilan Rai was critical of the A ssembly of Social M ove- 
ments, which has issued calls to action at the end of each 
World and E uropean Social Forum. 

Before endorsing hisjudgement we should consider what 
results the A ssembly has produced. 

At the first European Social Forum in Florence in 
N ovember 2002, it called for a day of protest against the I raq 
War on 15 February 2003. A t Porto A legre the following 
January the anti-war and activists' assemblies turned that 
into a global call. 

We know the outcome: the biggest day of international 
protest ever, which led even the New York Timesto recog¬ 
nise the emergence of a "second superpower". 

So the anti-war and activists' assemblies have proved to 
be a useful tool for mobilization. 

Atthe Bombay WSF,thanks mainly to Focuson the 
G lobal South, Via Campesina and the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion in B ritain, they produced a call to action against the 
occupation of I raq on 20 M arch. 

That doesn't mean the assemblies are perfect. M ilan is 
right to say that the forms of decision-making involve an 
unsatisfactory compromise between the majority principle 
and consensus 

But this simply shows that the norm that decisions in the 
movement are taken by consensus is cracking under the 
strain of the challenges we are now facing. 

This is a problem we must solve fast. 

• M ore detailed analysis of the WSF w ill be carried in 

our March edition 


'Globalising 
from below' 

Over 150 socialists from 
South Korea took part in the 
World Social Forum at Bom¬ 
bay. 

Young-gu Huh, former 
vice-chair of the Korean Con¬ 
federation of Trade Unions, 
explained this large attend¬ 
ance: 

"Globalisation of capital 
is strongly advancing to 
crush the lives of people 
worldwide. 

"This is why we must 
fight not only in our 
workplace, but also beyond 
national borders. 

'The World Social Forum 
is equivalent to globalising 
from below. It's where we 
unite and build solidarity. 
Therefore, participating in 
the WSF is a historical task. 

"Korean workers need to 
participate in the WSF in big 
numbers to feel the confi¬ 
dence of the international 
workers' and people's move¬ 
ments against neo-liberal- 
ism and the war, and for 
peace." 


SOCIALIST WORKER MONTHLY REVIEW 

Editor-in-chief: Grant Morgan. 

Editorial team: Grant Brookes, David Colyer, Vaughan Gunson and Daphne 
Lawless. 

Special thanks this issue to NZ labour historian Dean Parker, Britain's 
Socialist Workers Party and Australia's Green Left Weekly. 

We welcome your contributions. Email copy to socialist-worker@pl.net or 
post to Box 13-685 Auckland or phone the Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984. 
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hear this 


insider 


The politics of change 

People like us are being offered three types of politics by mainstream 
politicians, often in the same breath. 

There’s the politics of partnership, so beloved by Labour politi¬ 
cians. But under the "partnership" deal stiched up between Helen 
Clark’s government, public sector bosses and PSA union leaders, 
public servants are seeing their pay whittled down year after year. 

The politics of division has always been a speciality of right-wing 
parties like the race war being stirred up by National’s attacks on 
”M aori privilege". Now all mainstream politiciansare hyping the" war 
on terrorism” where we’re supposed to blindly 
hate whoever is labelled today's enemy. 

The politics of elitism are also rife among 
the parties in parliament. From their remote 
Beehive off ices they say "leave it up to us”, and 
avoid building mass movements I ike the plague. 

T h ese th ree ty pes of po I i ti cs h ave d o n e wo n- 
ders for the thin layers at the top of New Zea¬ 
land society. They’re richer, they hold more 
power, they’re smug and overbearing. 

For people like us, however, their politics 
have been a disaster. 0 ur buying power is de¬ 
clining, we can’t get anyone at the top to listen, 
our welfare system is crumbling, our access to 
education is tied to the dollar, we feel like we 
don't count for anything much. 

G o to any working class gathering and you 
will hear a dual message of fear and fury, 
anguish and anger, injustice and impotence, 
many times coming from the same individual. 

A t the grassroots there’s a deep, deep long- 
ingforthingsto be different. Often peoplearen’t 
clear about what should be done, so are led in wrong directions by 
mainstream politicians. Often they’re afraid of being picked on by 
their employer or the authorities, so are hesitant about taking a stand. 
But they still want change. 

That mood is fueling mass movements, I ike the nurses’ pay equity 
campaign, the anti-war mobilisations, the U nite organising drive 
among non-unionised workers, the people’s moratorium on G E, the 
Rates Revolt and its political offspring RAM. 

We’re going to see more mass movements I ike these, because they 
arise from the deep longing for change at the grassrootsThese move¬ 
ments are necessary, but not sufficient, to change society. 

What’s also needed is a broad-based political challenge to the 
mainstream politicians who front for capitalism.Their politics must 
be defeated by a grassroots political alternative.That will take a mass 
coalition which unites union, anti-war, environmental, anti-racist, 
socialist and other activists, and becomes the political voice of the 
mass movements and of working class interests. 

Such a political coalition can’t be conjured out of thin air. A lot of 
hard theorising and organising must happen to bring it about. But 
the founding of Respect as a broad left challenge to British Labour 
(see pages 12 & 13) shows it’s possible. The time is right to make a 
start here "to break out of small group politics and create a new po¬ 
litical agenda” (to quote Lindsey G erman of Respect). 
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here & now 


NZ troops serve the Empire 


by DAVID COLYER 

We're told that New Zealand troops in 
Iraq and Afghanistan are engaged in 
peaceful reconstruction efforts. 

We're told they are welcomed by grate¬ 
ful locals, and are under orders not to get 
involved in fighting. 

A part from New Zealand's SA S elite 
killer force, which H elen Clark hides be¬ 
hind a veil of secrecy, the local reinforce¬ 
ments for B ush's legions are in fairly safe 
regions of I raq and A fghanistan. 

W hatever the nature of their day-to-day 
work, the NZ soldiers are also helping 
over-stretched American and British ar¬ 
mies in two wars of occupation. 

NZ soldiers may not be bombing rebel 
neighbourhoods in Baghdad, or gunning 
down protesters, but they are freeing up 
U S and B ritish troops for these tasks 

Even their much-hyped building work 
in B asra isn't such a gift for the I raqi peo¬ 
ple, given there are hundreds of thousands 
of unemployed Iraqis who could do the 



British troops bully Basra's jobless 


work just as well. 

Every week thousands of Basra's un¬ 
employed demonstrate to demand jobs, or 
at least an unemployment benefit. 

Such demonstrations have been fired 
on by British troops and I raqi police. 

The number of NZ soldiers and their 
actual tasks is probably not the key ele¬ 
ment in the eyes of politicians in Welling¬ 
ton and Washington. 

E specially in the case of I raq, the key 
element is political. N ew Z ealand has now 
joined the war, claiming this fulfils a call 
from the U nited N ations. 


This gives Bush badly needed credibil¬ 
ity for his Iraq war, and the "war on ter¬ 
rorism" as a whole. 

For the Labour government, it means 
marketopeningsfor NZ corporationsand 
hints of a trade deal with Washington. 

In November, a staffer from the NZ 
Embassy in Washington urged NZ firms 
to cash in on the massive boost in U S mili¬ 
tary spending. 

A few weeks later, New Zealand was 
listed among the 63 countries whose com¬ 
panies are eligible for contracts in I raq. 

Last month, six senators from Bush's 
R epublican Party toured the country and 
talked to politicians and business leaders 
about US-NZ co-operation in pushing 
"more market" policies around the world, 
along with a possible free trade agreement. 

H elen Clark'sgovernmentisselling the 
little that's left of its "Labour principles" 
to Bush's Empire in return for political 
patronage from the world's biggest terror¬ 
ist and a profit boost for NZ capitalists. 

That's not only disgusting. It's criminal. 


NZ peace movement 
faces new challenges 


Iraqi workers 
can rebuild 

N ews items from I raq concentrate on 
the occupiers. T hey seldom let us hear 
the voices of I raqi people. 

0 ne journalist who has spoken to 
I raqi workers is E wa J asiewicz of the 
I nternational Occupation Watch 
C enter. 

H assan J um’a, head of the 
Southern 0 il C ompany U nion 
(SO C U ), talked with J asiewicz 
about reconstruction: 

"Till this moment we haven’t 
needed any foreigners to come in. 
We can do everything ourselves." 

SOCU represents 10,000 oil 
workers. L ike all unions it’s illegal 
under a Saddam-era law upheld by the 
U S regime. 

But SOCU ignores the ban. The 
union has won significant victories, 
including restricting the involvement of 
K B R, an A merican firm linked to U S 
vice-president D ick C heney. 

A fter her fact-finding, J asiewicz 
argues: "T he mirage of the mystified 
'West Knows Best multi-billion dollar 
reconstruction industry falls apart 
when undermined by the truth of 
ordinary I raqi workers rebuilding their 
own country." 

With massive unemployment, most 
I raqi workers aren’t in as strong a 
position as the oil workers. Yet there 
are many examples of strikes and 
protests. 

I raqi workers aren’t passive victims. 
They want jobs and democracy, and the 
U S occupation is not delivering. 


by DAVID COLYER 

A nti-war groups around the country are 
looking at a proposal for a joint national 
campaign, beginning with theG lobal Day 
of A ction on 20 M arch. 

T he d raft strategy wasp resented by V al 
M orse from Peace A ction Wellington to 
an activists' meeting at the A otearoa So¬ 
cial Forum in Porirua last November. 

The guts of the proposal is that the best 
way for local people to help stop the war 
is to make the N Z government end its in¬ 
volvement. That includes pulling NZ 
troops out of I raq and A fghanistan, and 
ending U S use of Waihopai spy base. 

It also calls for closer co-ordination and 
co-operation between anti-war groups 
around New Zealand than has been the 
case up until now. 

This year the anti-war movement faces 
new challenges.A year ago a clear major¬ 
ity in A otearoa were against the invasion 
of I raq. A nger against this war for oil and 
power propelled tens of thousands onto 
the streets. 

People wanted their protest to be heard 
even if they couldn't stop the war. 

Today we face a changed situation. 
While all the arguments of the anti-war 
movement have proven correct, there are 
new factors which could makemass mobi¬ 
lising harder. 

FI elen Clark's government has sent 
troopsto join the war of occupation and is 
reaping some benefits from closer links 


with Washington.So now Labour mustde- 
fend the U S occupation of I raq and N ew 
Zealand'srole in it. 

TheargumentthatNZ troopsarethere 
simply to help Iraqis rebuild will carry 
some weight. 

Those who opposed the war still hate 
B ush's militarist strategy. 

A n understanding of imperialism - how 
war and globalisation go together - is now 
widespread, even among those who don't 
use the term. 

B ut because war wasn't stopped by pro¬ 
tests, many people will feel there's little 
they can do to make a difference. 

Some ideas that could discourage peo¬ 
ple from joining the protests include: 

• NZ is playing only a small and mostly 
positive role in Iraq. 

• The war doesn't directly affect the peo¬ 
ple of New Zealand. 

• There's nothing people here can do to 
stop the war. 

The anti-war movement must explain 
to people why these ideas are wrong. 

While the NZ role is small, its political 
value is much greater than its military 
value in helping Bush'sglobal rampage. 

Bytying NZ closer to US imperialism, 
it means more power for corporationsand 
less for the rest of us. 

FI owever, tightening ties also gives us 
something to cut. If mass pressure forced 
the Labour government to withdraw NZ 
troops, it would have a huge international 
impact on Bush's permanent global war. 
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Bush’s Iraq conspiracy 


by ROHAN PEARCE 

The 13 January publication of Ron 
Suskind's book, The Price of L oyalty: 
G eorge 1/1/. B ush, the White H ouse, and the 
E ducation of Paul 0 'Neill, has once again 
stoked the controversy surrounding the 
pre-war justification given by president 
B ush for the invasion of I raq. 

Suskind's book recounts former 
Alcoa CEO Paul O'Neill's time as 
B ush's treasury secretary, from J anuary 
2001 until D ecember 2002. 

It offers more evidence that the U S 
invasion of Iraq was not motivated by 
concerns over non-existent weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD). 

I n an interview in the 19 J anuary edi¬ 
tion of Time magazine, 0 'N eill said that 
in the 23 months he spent as part of 
B ush's cabinet, he "never saw anything 
that I would characterise as evidence of 
weapons of mass destruction”. 

H e added:"There were allegations and 
assertions by people. But I've been around 
ahell of a longtime,and I know the differ¬ 
ence between evidenceand assertionsand 
illusions or allusions and conclusions that 
one could draw from a set of assumptions. 
To me there is a difference between real 
evidenceand everything else.A nd I never 
saw anything in the intelligence that I 
would characterise as real evidence." 

In addition to access to O'Neill and 
19,000 internal government documents 
provided by the former official, Suskind 
interviewed hundreds of people, including 
current members of the Bush cabinet. 

Suskind explained on the lljanuary 
edition of the CBS television program 
60 M inutes that I raq had been a target 
of the U S government since B ush came 
into office in early 2001. 

A t the first meeting of B ush's N ational 
Security Council (NSC) - a mere 10 days 
after the presidential inauguration - the 
question of "regime change" in I raq was 
on the agenda. "From the very first in¬ 
stance, it was about Iraq. It was about 
what we can do to change this regi me. D ay 
one, these things were laid and sealed," 
he told 60 M inutes. 

A ccording to O 'Neill, the meeting was 
"all about finding a way to do it.That was 
thetoneof it.The president saying 'Go find 


me a way to do this'." 

The cover sheet of briefing material for 
the second NSC meeting, held two days 
later, is marked "Plan for post-Saddam 
Iraq". 

The pre-release media coverage of the 
O'Neill book coincided with the release 
of a report, 1/1/MD in Iraq: Evidenceand 
Implications, published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
(CEIP), a liberal U S think tank.The report 
was launched on 8January. 

L ike O 'N eill, the C EIP is a thoroughly 
establishment source which accuses the 
Bush administration of systematically 
misrepresenting the WMD situation in 
order to make the case for war. 

The report points out:" It is unlikely that 
Iraq could have destroyed, hidden, or sent 
out of the country the hundreds of tons of 
chemical and biological weapons, dozens 
of Scud missiles and facilities engaged in 
the ongoing production of chemical and 
biological weapons that officials claimed 
were present without the U nited States 
detecti ng some sign of this activity before, 
during, or after the major combat period 
of the war." 

It concludes that the "dramatic shift 
between prior intelligence assessments and 
the October 2002 National Intelligence 
Estimate... together with the creation of 
an independent intelligence entity at the 
Pentagon and other steps, suggest that the 
intelligence community began to be un¬ 
duly influenced by policymakers' views 
sometime in 2002". 

US officials, the report concludes, 
"systematically misrepresented the 
threat from Iraq's WMD and ballistic 
missile programs". 

O ne year and one day after the 11 Sep¬ 
tember attacks, Bush addressed the U N 
General A ssembly to make the case for 
war against I raq. H e told the G eneral A s- 
sembly that "Iraq is expanding and im¬ 
proving facilities that were used for the 
production of biological weapons", that it 
"likely maintains stockpiles of V X, mustard 
and other chemical agents, and that the re¬ 
gime is rebuilding and expanding facilities 
capable of producing chemical weapons... 
Iraq has made several attempts to buy high- 
strength aluminum tubes used to enrich 
uranium for a nuclear weapon." 


I f I raq obtained fissile material, B ush 
said,"it would beableto build a nuclear 
weapon within a year". To avoid war 
Iraq would have to "immediately and 
unconditionally forswear, disclose and 
remove or destroy all weapons of mass 
destruction, long-range missiles and all 
related material". 

However, even Washington's Iraq 
Survey G roup, theW hite H ouse-created 
"weapons inspections" team, has been 
unable to provide any evidence of I raqi 
WM D.The interim report delivered by 
ISG head D avid Kay to Congress on 2 
October admitted, for example, that: 
"Information found to date suggests 
that I raq's large-scale capability to develop, 
produce, and fill new [chemical weapons] 
munitions was reduced - if not entirely 
destroyed - during Operations Desert 
Storm [the 1991 Gulf War] and Desert 
Fox [the 1998 U S-B ritish bombing of 
I raq], 13 years of U N sanctions and U N 
inspections." 

O f the 1,400 members of the I SG, less 
than 40 remained in I raq at the end of 2003. 

The substance of W M D accusations 
now being leveled against the deposed 
Iraqi regime by Washington (and its 
British and Australian allies) has been 
almost entirely reduced to accusations 
of malicious intentions by Saddam 
H ussein. 

The Kay team's primary method seems 
to have been to force "confessions" out of 
I raqi scientistsand researchers in order to 
build a case that Hussein would have 
"eventually" resumed WMD production. 
For example, a 7J anuary Washington Post 
article reported that A li Zaag, dean of 
Baghdad University's Institute for Bio¬ 
technology, had been twice visited by I SG 
members. On the second occasion they 
told him:"We'll giveyou afew moredays 
to reveal something, and then we'll have 
to take you." 

The C E IP report also discredits the 
other major pre-war claim of the US 
government - that, as Bush put it in a 
17 M arch 2003 address to the nation, 
"[I raq] has aided, trained and harbored 
terrorists, including operatives of A I 
Qaeda". 

A ccording to the report, there "was and 
is no solid evidence of a cooperative rela- 
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Backdropped by the US flag, Bush and his cronies protray themselves as the face of patriotism - "the 
last refuge of a scoundrel", according to Dr Samuel Johnson's famous saying 


tionship between Saddam's government 
and A I Qaeda", and there "was no evi¬ 
dence to supporttheclaimthatl raq would 
have transferred W M D to A I Q aeda and 
much evidence to counter it". 

A t a 8January 2004 media conference, 
secretary of state Colin Powell admitted 
that he had "not seen smoking-gun, con¬ 
crete evidence about the connection" be¬ 
tween Saddam and A I Q aeda,"but I think 
the possibility of such connections did ex¬ 
ist and it was prudent to consider them at 
the time that we did". 

I n a 5 February 2003 presentation to the 
U N Security Council, Powell claimed that 
the White House's accusations that 
Saddam's regime possessed WM D and was 
linked to A I Qaeda were not assertions: 
"These are facts, corroborated by many 
sources, some of them sources of the intel¬ 
ligence services of other countries" 

The White H ouse's continuing denials 
that it lied about the reasons for the inva¬ 
sion of I raq are undermined by the past, 
semi-public, position taken by members 
of the current administration in favour of 
"regimechange" in Baghdad. M embersof 
the Project for a New A merican Century, 
the right-wing think tank whose members 
have been some of the key architects of 
the Bush regime's foreign policy, sent a 
letter to then-president Bill Clinton on 26 
January 1999. The letter (available at 
<http://www.newamericancentury.org/ 


iraqclintonletter.htm>) forcefully argues 
for regime change in I raq.The majority of 
itssignatoriesarenow B ush administration 
officials, including defence secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld and deputy defense 
secretary Paul Wolfowitz. 

The letter argued that the U S should 
be willing "to undertake military action 
asdiplomacy is clearly failing". Itadded: 
"In the long term, it means removing 
Saddam Hussein and his regime from 
power.That now needs to become the aim 
of A merican foreign policy. 

"We urge you to articulate this aim, and 
to turn your administration's attention to 
implementing a strategy for removing 
Saddam's regime from power. This will 
require a full complement of diplomatic, 
political and military efforts." 

The letter also pre-empted the current 
U S administration's disingenuous claim 
that the invasion was "legal" and its will¬ 
ingness to defy its imperialist rivals on the 
U N Security Council:"We believe the U S 
has the authority under existing U N 
resolutions to take the necessary steps, 
including military steps, to protect our 
vital interests in the Gulf. In any case, 
A merican policy cannot continue to be 
crippled by a misguided insistence on 
unanimity in the U N Security Council." 

The crisis of credibility faced by the 
"coalition of the willing" warmongers was 
personified by B ritish primeministerTony 


B lair's Christmas message to B ritish troops 
ini raq. H e stated that the ISG had dis¬ 
covered "massive evidence of a huge 
system of clandestine laboratories" 
and evidence that Saddam's regime 
had tried to "conceal weapons". 

When the U S civilian administrator of 
I raq, Paul B remer, was asked about these 
claims without being told the source, he 
replied:"! don't know where those words 
come from but that is not what D avid K ay 
hassaid... I haveread hisreportsso I don't 
know who said that. It sounds like a bit of 
a red herring to me. It sounds like some¬ 
one who doesn't agree with the policy sets 
up a red herring then knocks it down." 

N o matter how much Washington denies 
it, destroying the threat of WM D was never 
the reason for the I raq invasion. O ne of the 
NSC documentsobtained bySuskindfrom 
O 'Neill is titled "Foreign Suitors for I raqi 
O ilfield Contracts",The document showed 
plans for the post-invasion dispersal of 
Iraq's oil assets among the world's 
great powers, starting with the major 
oil companies. 

11 was dated 5 M arch 2001 - six months 
before 11 September,and one-and-a-half 
years before B ush demanded that I raq 
"immediately and unconditionally for¬ 
swear, disclose, and remove or destroy 
all weapons of mass destruction, long- 
range missiles, and all related mate¬ 
rial". 
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workers voice 


'We were impressed at their staunchness' 


by GRANT BROOKES 

Employer provocation a week before 
C hristmas scuttled negotiations between 
university management and staff unions. 

Pay offers at seven universities 
ranged from 1.5% to 2.8%, matching or 
below inflation - amounting 
to no real pay rise at all. 

The crunch came when 
employers rejected union 
claims for a new multi-em¬ 
ployer collective agreement 
(MECA) covering academic 
staff nationally, and another 
national deal for general staff. 

Their rejection flies in the 
face of the democratic wish of 
most workers. A ballot last 
year of the biggest union, A U S, found 
86% wanted to move from campus bar¬ 
gaining to a national contract. 

"During the 1990s,” reports All S 
president Bill Rosenberg, "we put up 
with our pay and conditions worsening." 


But no more, he declared. 

The staff unions are now claiming a 
30% pay rise over three years for aca¬ 
demics. 

For general staff the claim is 10% for 
twelve months plus inflation adjust¬ 
ments over two years. 

The unions also want a 
workload clause"ensuring suf¬ 
ficient staff numbers". 

All S stopwork meetings in 
December showed that staff 
are in the mood to fight. 

"We were very impressed at 
their staunchness," reported 
Rosenberg. "They were very 
strong in wanting the M E CA ." 

Negotiations resume on 
February 11. 

Rosenberg forecasts "industrial and 
political actions" if the employers don’t 
make a reasonable offer. 

"Nationwide action, if it happens, 
would force the government to inter¬ 
vene." 


University business 

If the tertiary unions' contract 
struggle takes off, it could grow into 
a challenge to the corporate 
invasion of education. 

B ack in the 1980s and 1990s, as 
Labour and National governments 
squeezed the education budget to 
fund tax cuts for the rich, tertiary 
workloads grew and real wages fell. 

A cademic co-operation was out. 

I n its place came market competi¬ 
tion between academics and 
institutions. 

Working class students were 
saddled with crippling debts and 
part-timejobs. 

C ourses encouraging students to 
think about their world were 
replaced by conveyor-belt training 
giving the narrow skills wanted by 
profit-hungry bosses. 

“Public-private partnerships" 
and "business incubators" turned 
universities into state-funded 
research departments for the 
corporations. 

N ow, behind talk of "nation¬ 
building", Labour'sTertiary 
E ducation Strategy aims to make 
universities even more the servants 
of big business. 

“The tertiary education sector is 
being reformed," says associate 
education minister Steve M aharey, 
"so that the skills being learned by 
students more closely align with 
those needed by business." 

Tertiary institutions must adopt 
"charters", he stressed, that ensures 
"their goals align with national 
economic goals". 

Pressures on staff are getting 
worse. N ow huge forms must be 
filled out so institutions can be 
ranked against one another for 
L abour's "performance-based 
research fund". 

I n the words of A U S president 
Bill Rosenberg: 

“There's increasing cynicism. 
People are feeling they have less 
and less time to do the job they 
signed up to do. R ising workloads 
and stress are becoming more and 
more a feature. 

" People are feeling they're being 
listened to less and less.The 
institutions are becoming more top- 
down." 

M aharey says the government 
would be "comfortable" with a 
national university employment 
agreement. 

R osenberg replies: "He hasn't 
put his money where his mouth is." 


THE ALLIES OF TERTIARY STAFF 

Despite the hardnose 
tactics of university 
bosses, union leaders 
are still seeking a “joint 
approach” to govern¬ 
ment by unions and 
management. 

Top managers at New 
Zealand universities are 
drawn from the core of 
the capitalist class. Try¬ 
ing to unite with them 
won’t lead to gains for 
workers. 

The real allies of ter¬ 
tiary staff are their stu¬ 
dents and other union¬ 
ists. 

The NZ University 
Students Association is 
angry about the refusal 
of the Labour govern¬ 
ment to lessen the eco¬ 
nomic burdens on stu¬ 
dents. 

A joint staff-student 
campaign in 2004 could 
force Labour to fund pay 
rises for staff and take steps towards restoring free education for students. 

The nurses’ union, meanwhile, is organising for a national employment agree¬ 
ment and big pay rises to make up for ground lost in the 1990s. 

Linking the university fight with the nurses’ fight could start turning the entire 
union movement around. 



Students have supported tertiary staff in the 
past. A common campaign can again be built. 



Bill Rosenberg 
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industrial action 


One use for Simon Carlaw 


by DON FRANKS 

Last D ecember the minister of labour an¬ 
nounced government proposals to amend 
the law covering workers' rights - the 
E mployment RelationsA ct (ERA). 

N eed we worry about this? The govern¬ 
ment says their new bill is "just fine tun¬ 
ing". 

B ig bosses don't buy that for a second. 

Peter Tritt from the E mployers & 
M anufacturers A ssociation fumed that 
"the bill has been written by 
unions for unions at the ex¬ 
pense of the 88% of private 
sector employees who choose 
not to belong to unions". 

Tritt's attack on the bill 
was the first shot in a well or¬ 
ganised business campaign to 
make the government drop 
almost every one of their pro¬ 
posed changes. 

"Business must fight 
back," urged the head of a 
national employers group, 

Business New Zealand, 

Simon Carlaw. 

Carlaw's comments ap¬ 
peared in a Sunday StarTimes 
feature, which damned La¬ 
bour's proposals as "anti¬ 
business legislation". 

A re they? Well, yes, they 
are - if you see any restriction 
on employers' absolute free¬ 
dom to dictate terms as being 
"anti-business". 

A nd that's how bosses do 
see it. You've got to give the 
employers this much - they 
put up an uncompromising 
stand for their side every time 
they go out to bat. 

I n fact, the proposed changes are mostly 
a few minor requirements for employers 
to negotiate with unions on such items as 
collective agreements and redundancies 

There are legal letoffs for employers 
running throughout those requirements, 
which are well known to the bosses' asso¬ 
ciations 

Their opposition to Labour's bill has 
two reasons Some new requirements may 
be a time-wasting irritant. 

And giving unions more negotiating 
legitimacy may foster an unwanted union 
consiousness among workers 

At least one change bosses won't be 
moaning about. 

A NZ Nurses 0rganisation circular 
warns: 

"The bill has a new section - 100D - 
giving the M inister of H ealth legal power 
to decide limits on strike action in public 
and private health. 100D singles out the 
health sector and isan attack on the work¬ 
ing rights of NZNO members.The ERA 
already contains provisions restricting 
strike action in hospitals, including the re¬ 


quirement for 14 days notice of strike ac¬ 
tion, mediation and restrictions on indus¬ 
trial action in the early stages of bargain¬ 
ing. NZNO has always provided cover to 
preserve life during a strike. The current 
A ct already provides for codes of good 
faith.There is no need for 100D." 

Damn right there's no need. Labour's 
current industrial law echoes National's 
Employment Contracts Act by keeping 
almost every kind of strike illegal except 
those relating to contract negotiations 


Now Labour M Ps are actually moving 
towards removing that one remaining 
right. 

The nurses' union give a good lead 
when they describe 100D as an attack on 
workers' rights. They do less well when 
suggesting what can be done about this 
outrage. 

U nder the heading "What Can NZNO 
Members Do?" the union's circular ad¬ 
vises: 

" H el p stop 100D and oppose the repeal 
of the E qual Pay A ct. Fill in the attached 
submission and send to the Select Com¬ 
mittee by the closing date of 27 February. 
Encourage NZNO members and col¬ 
leagues to do the same." 

That won't cut it. Labour M Ps have al¬ 
ready proved themselves totally immune 
to submissions on this issue. 

Since A pril 2003, health sector unions 
have been talking with government offi¬ 
cials about codes for life-preserving serv¬ 
ices in case of strikes 

A t the same time, behind the backs of 
the unions, cabinet ministers Margaret 
Wilson and A nnette King cooked up the 


anti-strike clause that nurses are rightly 
complaining about now. 

So why on earth do union leaders sug¬ 
gest further appealsto these dishonourable 
strike breakers? 

Professional union leadersin thiscoun- 
try have a long history of depending on 
Labour, the party that offers them status 
and titles and once guaranteed their jobs 
by introducing compulsory unionism. 

During a brief period of full employ¬ 
ment and national prosperity, that strategy 
sufficed for many workers. 

Now those days are gone 
and won't be back, but some 
as yet can't see it. 

NZNO president G eoff 
A nnals displayed that mental¬ 
ity at last year's pay rise rally 
outside parliament. 

"We're so happy to be here 
today, because we have so 
much confidence in this gov¬ 
ernment," he told the crowd. 

Not every nurse present 
was happy to have those 
words put in their mouth. 0 ne 
angrily interjected:"When do 
we get to shout?!" 

The word from the 
NZNO's Wellington office is 
that 100D must be fought 
tooth and nail.The union has 
theobjective right.To win that 
objective means taking effec¬ 
tive action. 

A ppealing to Labour M Ps 
for genuine workers' rights is 
like trying to detach a paua 
from a rock with a bus ticket. 

To stop Labour's Stalinist 
anti-strike law, nurses will 
need to take action beyond 
filling in form letters. 

Other unionists need to join them, be¬ 
cause Labour's rotten law will affect all of 
us 

A n essential part of this process is get¬ 
ting our attitude right. 

I n the same circular that opposes the 
anti-strike measure, the NZNO praises 
Labour: "M any of the proposed changes 
are positive and will strengthen theA ct." 

That bet-both-ways stuff is inaccurate 
and self-defeating. 

A II workers are entitled to know the 
bitter truth. None of Labour's "positive" 
law changes are watertight for workers 

A nd on the two issues specifically af¬ 
fecting nurses - right to strike and equal 
pay - workers get royally shafted. 

Both fists will be needed to win this 
fight. 

We can learn one thing from the other¬ 
wise useless employers' chief Simon 
Carlaw. Praising M Ps for crumbs is futile 
time-wasting. 

I f you want real progress you've got to 
be first, last and foremost 100% hard out 
for your own side. 



Nurses in Haw kes Bay give the "thumbs down" to current 
pay rates. But Labour is moving to impose more restrictions 
on their already severely restricted right to strike. 
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party time 


Autonomism for the people? 


"We need new ways of thinking and new ways of 
organising. We have to break with old ideological 
formulas of the old left." 

You hear such talk repeatedly in the anti¬ 
capitalist and anti-war movements today. 

A nd for many people it represents a welcome 
attempt to break from the jaded parliamentary 
road of the Labour Party and the manipulative 
methods of the Stalinism that collapsed in 1989. 

But often those who talk of "new ideas" and 
"new methods of organising" embrace ideas and 
methods easily as old as those they criticise. This is 
true of the various forms of "autonomism" in the 
movement today. 

I n essence, the autonomists hold that each 
individual or group should protest in their own 
way, without bowing down to any centralised, still 
less hierarchical, structure. 

A ny form of self-activity is as valid as any 
other and, if they're allowed to develop freely, can 
constitute a "swarm" or "multitude" of different 
challenges to the present system that can destroy 
its hold. 

Such views don't differ much from the argu¬ 
ments used by anarchists during the time of M arx 
and E ngels.They've been resurrected repeatedly 
since, most recently in the movements of the late 
1960s. 

A good description of the dominant attitude in 
the A merican radical student movement SDS 
came from a 1969 article by two San Francisco 
socialists,] ack Weinberg and Jack Gerson: 

"U ntil only a few years ago SDS in its over¬ 
whelming majority was anti-centralist and anti- 
ideological. A ction was all that really counted. 

M arxism was rejected as'old left'.The working 
class was seen as non-existent, irrelevant or 
bought off. Community organising and participa¬ 
tory democracy were the key phrases which 
defined the organisation." 

A massive radicalisation in 1967 saw the 
flowering of the Y ippies and the M otherfuckers, 
who preached confrontation with the U S authori¬ 
ties but still rejected organisation and "ideology". 

I n the student movements of G ermany, Franee 
and I taly there was the same stress on 
"spontaneity". Such "structurelessness" fitted 
situations of sudden, explosive involvement of 
very large numbers of students - and in Italy 
workers as well - for the first time. 

A s they took to the streets and occupied 
buildings they unbalanced the authorities and did 
not worry unduly about strategy, tactics and 
organisation. 

But none of the "swarms" succeeded in going 
beyond shaking the established power structure to 
destroying it. A nd it wasn't long before the system 
was hitting back. 

So the year in which the U S movement 
reached its highest pitch, 1968, was when it began 
to suffer its first serious setbacks. Police battered 
protesters outside the D emocratic Party conven¬ 
tion in Chicago, while the FBI orchestrated a 
campaign of frame-ups and murder against B lack 
Panther leaders. 

Suddenly people began to feel the need for 
structures and for an understanding of social 
forces - in other words, for an "ideology". A s 
Weinberg and G erson wrote: 

“The struggle against the Vietnam War and the 
struggle for black liberation exposed the nature of 
the A merican capitalist state, and led to the 
understanding that it must be overthrown. 

" W hat began as a movement in many ways 
resembling a super-idealistic children's crusade to 


save the world was becoming increasingly grim 
and increasingly serious.The stakes had been 
raised.This forced the radical movement to take 
itself - and as a result its ideas - more seriously." 

A hardline M aoist organisation, Progressive 
Labour (PL), had entered theA merican SDS. It 
was incredibly authoritarian, hierarchical and 
Stalinist: 

"The initial reaction to PL among indigenous 
SD Sers was extremely hostile." 

But soon, Weinberg and G erson noted,"PL'sat 
least nominal possession of a coherent worldview 
was an important advantage". 

The established SD S leadership - and 
thousands of followers - responded by adopting 
hard, supposedly M arxist, positions of their own, 
based on slightly different interpretations of what 
it meant to be a M aoist. 

A movement that once had what we would now 
describe as "autonomist" politics was embracing 
one or other version of Stalinism. 

The situation was similar in G ermany and I taly. 
Very large numbers of those who had spoken of 
"anti-authoritarianism" and "spontaneity" in 1967 
were turning to M aoism by the early 1970s 

The most significant of the Italian "spontaneist" 
organisations, Lotta Continua, was by 1974 trying 
to model itself on the Chinese Communist Party. 
The "new" had changed into the old almost 
overnight. 

People had discovered the hard way some very 
important things.The class struggle is a war, with 
the other side continually trying to take advantage 
of weak points on our side, to encourage division 
and fragmentation. 

A nd in any movement some people break more 
quickly with the established ideas of existing 
society than others Those who break first need to 
organise themselves, to win others to their ideas 
and to counter the manoeuvres of the ruling class 
and state. 

The mistake wasn't to turn from spontaneism 
to organisation. It was to turn to authoritarian, 
top-down organisation which couldn't possibly 
relate to the ups and downs of living movements. 

This became very clear once the major capital¬ 
ist governments had succeeded in restabilising 
themselves in the mid-1970s. Within a couple of 
years all the big M aoist organisations in E urope 
and North A merica had fragmented and collapsed. 

M any activists began to glorify this fragmenta¬ 
tion as"autonomy". 

B ut each of the fragments was too weak to 
really win "space" for itself by its own efforts. It 
wasn't long before most of those who worshipped 
the "autonomy" of the movements were putting 
their faith in the parliamentary road to achieve it. 

Y et there were always alternatives There are 
ways of clarifying ideas and developing organisa¬ 
tion to co-ordinate struggle that don't involve an 
authoritarian Stalinist structure. 

This involves elements of centralisation, to 
create conditions in which our side is able to 
advance and retreat as necessary. 

But the centralism must always relate to the 
movement, learning and generalising from it, 
being an organic expression of the most active 
elements 

The idea of any such central organisation is 
distasteful to some people. 

B ut the harsh lesson from the past is that, if you 
don't have democratic centralisation, your 
eventual reaction to centralised attacks on the 
movement will be the embracing of undemocratic, 
authoritarian forms of centralisation. 


The demands of 
the movement 
require 
organisation, 
argues 

CHRIS HARMAN 


The struggle 
against the 
Vietnam War 
exposed the 
nature of the 
capitalist state 
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party time 


Can mass uprisings 
transform society? 


Uprisings have become a regular feature 
of the modern world. 

Twice in recent months, mass 
uprisings have toppled governments - 
in Bolivia and Georgia. 

Similar revolts have shaken every 
continent in the last five years - in Indo¬ 
nesia, Ecuador, Serbia, Argentina and 
Madagascar. 

This catalogue should confound any¬ 
one who argues that mass protest never 
achieves anything. 

Each of these uprisings was sparked 
by specific grievances. But protest be¬ 
came uprising when the mass move¬ 
ments tapped a deeper popular discon¬ 
tent. 

The uprisings have won some impor¬ 
tant changes. But none of the uprisings 
of recent years has brought a wider 
transformation of society and people’s 
lives. 

In each case sections of the ruling 
class, the rich elite who dominate wealth 
and power, have succeeded in re-estab¬ 
lishing control over society. 

Faced with revolt, figures from within 
the ruling class can come over and look 
to assume leadership or ride the move¬ 
ment to power for themselves. 

Everywhere a key strategy of those 
fighting to re-stabilise the rule of the 
wealthy is to channel and co-opt the 
mass movement. 

A key reason for this has been the lack 
of any sizeable political force clearly 
standing for the interests of the mass of 
ordinary people and fighting for far- 
reaching social transformation. 

The best example of where far-reach¬ 
ing change could have been won is Bo¬ 
livia. Days after the uprising a crucial 
meeting of representatives of unions and 
popular organisations took place. 

The debate gave a sense of the de¬ 
sire among many workers and the poor 
to take control of society themselves. But 
some key figures argued that instead 
some kind of “social unity” was needed 
between the popular movement and the 
new regime. 

Sadly, those voices won the day, and 
the meeting agreed on a “tactical retreat” 
to give the new regime time.This allowed 
the government and the ruling class be¬ 
hind it to survive, and wasted the poten¬ 
tial of the uprising. 

If you look back through history to re¬ 



A miner waves a stick of dynamite 
during recent uprising in Bolivia 


volts which have achieved fundamental 
change a very different picture emerges. 

Three revolutions have changed his¬ 
tory and won far-reaching social change 
- in England in the 1640s, France after 
1789, and Russia in 1917. 

In each, arguments emerged echoing 
those in Bolivia. But in each there were 
organised forces with real influence in the 
mass movement clearly arguing for the 
revolt to go forward without compromise. 

The way struggles are played out in 
today’s world will be very different in cru¬ 
cial ways from those earlier revolutions. 
But their success contains a vital lesson. 

Revolts and uprisings are only the be¬ 
ginning of a process of real social revo¬ 
lution. All sorts of currents fight for influ¬ 
ence. 

To ensure success, those wanting far- 
reaching change must pull together and 
act in a coherent way. That doesn’t mean 
separating from the movement or peo¬ 
ple setting themselves up as “leaders” 
only out for themselves. 

It means people within the movement 
who share a vision of a radically differ¬ 
ent society drawing together, sharing ex¬ 
periences and drawing lessons from 
each other and from history. 

It means a party acting together to ar¬ 
gue with those they’re fighting alongside 
to convince them of the need to push the 
movement forward. 

Ultimately it means convincing the ma¬ 
jority to take direct control of society 
themselves and so change society from 
top to bottom. 

That’s what Socialist Worker means 
when we argue for the importance of 
building a revolutionary party today. 


West's favourite 
toppled in Georgia 

by ROB FERGUSON 

I n scenes not seen in former 
Soviet states for a decade, tens of 
thousands poured onto the 
streets to topple a corrupt 
regime. 

0 n live television G eorgian 
president E duard Shevardnadze, 
favoured by the West but hated 
by his people, was interrupted 
mid-speech addressing parlia¬ 
ment. Thousands poured into the 
building as he looked on help¬ 
lessly. Within hours he was gone. 

T he media portrayed this as a 
"velvet revolution" - the 
overthrow of a corrupt leader 
who defrauded an election to 
stay in power. 

W hat got rather less atten¬ 
tion was that Shevardnadze had 
been a favourite of the West for 
two decades. 

H e was the Soviet foreign 
minister who helped bring 
"mafia privatisation" into Russia 
and later into G eorgia. In 1989 
he was the second key figure in 
the Soviet regime who ordered 
protesters to be mowed down in 
the Georgian capital, Tbilisi. 

E vents in G eorgia have a pull 
far beyond its borders. G eorgia is 
a key link in the oil pipeline now 
being constructed from A zerbai- 
jan through to Turkey’s Mediter¬ 
ranean port Ceyhan. The 
C aspian oilfields are key to the 
U S strategy of breaking the 
dominance of the G ulf states. 

Russian president Vladimir 
Putin is also vying for influence 
over his neighbours H e and his 
predecessor, BorisYeltsin, 
played off nationalist divisions 
across the region in a bid to 
regain a foothold after the 
collapse of the Soviet U nion. 

Asa result, between 1990 and 
1993 over 40,000 died in conflicts 
between G eorgia and its seces¬ 
sionist states. O ver 250,000 
people were made refugees. 

R ussia and A merica are 
competing for influence in the 
region. A the same time, they’re 
uniting to defuse popular revolt, 
promoting leaders they can do 
business with. 

The key question is whether 
the popular revolt in G eorgia 
will send tremors across the 
region and spark another front 
of resistance to B ush's strategy 
of war and privatisation. 
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Expelled Brazilian socialist MP speaks out 



Public sector workers rally against Workers Party 
attacks on pensions last August 


When Luis Inacio da Silva, 
known as Lula, was elected 
as Brazil's president a year 
ago, it signalled hope 
across Latin America. 

Lula heads PT, the 
Workers Party, and is a 
former leader of massive 
workers' struggles. 

Now the hope has 
turned sour for millions of 
Brazilians as Lula's govern¬ 
ment attacks those w ho 
voted it into office. 

Just before Christmas, 
four left-wing PT members 
in Brazil's Congress were 
expelled from the party for 
resisting those attacks. 

LUCIANA GENRO, a 
member of the M ES left- 
wing group which had 
been part of the Workers 
Party, was one of those 
expelled. Here she explains 
what's going on: 

Our expulsions are the re¬ 
sult of a process of deep 
changethatthePT has been 
undergoing. The PT is no 
longer a left-wing party. It 
has been transformed into a 
party which attacks the 
working class. 

I nstead of opposing or 
hindering these attacks in 
government, it's pushing 
them on behalf of the domi¬ 
nant class in Brazil and of 
imperialism. 

The party leadership 
needed to expel us to con¬ 
solidate this change and to 
take out people who oppose 
this change. There was no 
real democratic discussion in 
the party over the change. 

The specific issue we were 
expelled over was voting in 
the congress against the gov¬ 
ernment's attack on work¬ 
ers' pensions. A t least six 
times under the previous 
right-wing government of 
president Cardoso, the PT 
had opposed similar pension 
attacks, and fought along¬ 
side public sector workersto 
defeat them. 

Y et now the PT govern- 
mentand Lula were pushing 
through the same measures 
they had opposed, and they 
insisted all PT representa¬ 


tives in the congress had to 
vote for them. 

We, thefour who've been 
expelled, refused to turn our 
backson the people we rep¬ 
resented, the working class. 

The changes in pensions 
are just one example of how 
the government has acted 
against the working class. 

It has changed the laws 
on bankruptcy, so when a 
firm goes bust it's not the 
workers owed wages who 
have first claim on any mon¬ 
ey. I nstead it's the bankers. 

The government has al¬ 
lowed G E crops into the 
country, betraying another 
promise it made. 

The PT used to fight 
against deals with the I nter- 
national M onetary Fund, 
but now the government has 
accepted and enforced an 
IMF deal.That deal means 
cuts in health and education 


to pay the bankers. 

Workers' living standards 
aregoingdown underLula's 
government, a government 
that cal Is itself the "Workers 
Party"! I n the last year, av¬ 
erage wages have gone 
down by 15% .There are half 
a million more unemployed 
since Lula came to office. 

M ore is to come. I n the 
public universities, the gov¬ 
ernment is planning to im¬ 
pose fees on students. It 
wants to change employ¬ 
ment laws. 

The government talks 
about tackling hunger in 
Brazil, but in reality very lit¬ 
tle has been done. 

It'sthe same with land re¬ 
form. The government 
promised to give landless 
rural workersland.ln Lula's 
first year, it's given less land 
reform than in the first year 
of the previous right-wing 


government. 

The change in the PT isn't 
sudden. It's been going on 
si nee Luia lost the presiden¬ 
tial election back in 1989. 

The party leadership has 
watered down its policies 
and sought broader and 
broader alliances. Lula has 
also put representatives of 
big business inside the gov¬ 
ernment. 

You have to choose. Do 
you confront the dominant 
class? 0 r are you allied to 
them and work to keep 
things as they are in socie¬ 
ty? That's the choice Lula 
and the PT government 
have made. 

What'shappeningin Bra¬ 
zil is part of the wider pic¬ 
ture i n L ati n A merica, where 
you've seen big revolts 
against neo-liberalism in 
countriesfromA rgentinato 
Bolivia. 

In Brazil so far we haven't 
had big mobilisations I ike in 
those countries, because the 
existence of the PT has seen 
things channelled towards 
elections, and because of Lu¬ 
la’s victory. 

B ut with what the govern¬ 
ment is doing, I believe the 
tendency will be to develop 
towards what we've seen 
elsewhere in Latin A merica. 

People will have to 
choose whether they sup¬ 
port Lula and his govern¬ 
ment or whether they sup¬ 
port those of us trying to 
build a new party. 

It's very important for us 
to have the support of the 
left internationally in doing 
this. 

I think the socialist left in¬ 
ternationally has to say"no" 
to Lula's government and 
the path it's going down. It 
doesn't represent the left or 
workers 

We want a real democrat¬ 
ic and pluralist left party - 
one thatunitesall those who 
believe in socialism, working 
class struggle and who 
refuse to accept the path of 
submission to the market 
and imperialism that Lula 
and the PT are following. 
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‘The movement has found a political voice’ 



"In a civilised world, war should have no place," union 
leader Mark Serwotka told Respect's founding convention. 
Britain's huge anti-war movement has given the mass 
impetus for Respect to emerge as a broad left coalition. 


by GRANT MORGAN 

"There’s more that unites us 
than divides us.” 

These words from left- 
wing PCS union secretary 
Mark Serwotka kicked off 
the founding convention of 
Respect, a broad radical al¬ 
ternative to Britain’sLabour 
Party. 

Several thousand were 
packed into a London hall on 
25 January. They came from 
the union, anti-war, M uslim, 
student, environmental, anti¬ 
racist, socialist and other 
grassroots movements. 

H uge applause greeted all 
talk of building Respect as a 
broad left coalition to oppose 
the Labour politicians who 
serve capitalism. 

A s the president of M er- 
seyside combined unions put 
it:"The Labour Party has two 
policies - privatisation and 
war.” 

A handful of left sectari¬ 
ans who tried to hold back 
themomentum were well and 
truly sidelined. 

The vast majority wanted 
practical results, not discus¬ 
sion of onegroup’sblueprint 
for the world. 

"Young people don’t have 
a voice,” said H annah, a stu¬ 
dent. "This coalition finally 
gives us a voice. 

"There’s no way you can 
reform Labour - it’s a party 
of the corporations.” 

Serwotka listed thecrimes 
of the British Labour govern¬ 
ment, which include: anti¬ 
union laws, education fees, 
"five wars in seven years”, 
privatisation of benefits, "asy¬ 
lum seekers treated I ike third 
and fourth class citizens”. 

"It’san extraordinary and 
historic day,” noted socialist 
film-maker Ken Loach. "It’s 
our task to restore substance 
to the meaning of politics.” 

L indsey G erman, conven¬ 
or of Stop the War Coalition, 
asked:" W hy i sn't th e R espect 
programme more explicitly 
socialist? Because we’ve had 
the experience of the anti¬ 
war movement.” 

G rassroots people are 
mostly looking for something 
"broader" than the Socialist 
A lliance, she said. 

Pointing to "huge enthusi¬ 
asm" for a "democratic alter¬ 
native” to Labour, German 
declared:"! call on everyone 


to break out of small group 
politics and create a new po¬ 
litical agenda.” 

M oving the draft platform, 
M uslim anti-war activist Sal¬ 
ma Yaqoob said: 

"Of all the thingsthathave 
been robbed from ordinary 
people over recent genera¬ 
tions, among the most impor¬ 
tant are our imagination and 
our sense of what’s possible.” 

The votes to found Re- 
spect, adopt a broad platform 
and form a national executive 
won overwhelming backing 
at the meeting. 

These decisions, comment¬ 
ed John Rees of the Socialist 
Alliance, would give repre¬ 
sentation to the most impor¬ 
tant people in England and 
Wales - "those locked out of 
the political system". 


But Rees warned that 
"one step of real movement 
is worth a thousand pro¬ 
grammes”. 

George Galloway, a left- 
wing MP expelled from La¬ 
bour byTony Blair’sfaction, 
said Respect meant "we’re 
moving out of the small halls 
and into the big league". 

H is "target" for Respect 
was to win one million votes 
in June’s European Parlia¬ 
ment election and raise one 
million pounds in campaign 
funds. 

Galloway noted that Re¬ 
spect activists were "almost a 
replica” of anti-war activists. 

From the chair, Lindsey 
German closed the conven¬ 
tion with this sentence: 

"The movement has now 
found a political voice.” 


International 

solidarity 

At the Respect founding 
convention, British union 
secretary M ark Serwotka 
attacked capitalism and 
said: 

"Our movement isn't 
just for justice in England 
and Wales, it's for justice 
internationally." 

Socialist leaders from 
other countries brought 
fraternal greetingsto the 
Respect meeting. 

"Human solidarity, not 
greed" was basic to the 
philosophy of the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party, said its 
chair Tommy Sheridan. 

Leftists must combine 
"on the basis of the 80% 
that unites us, not the 
20% that divides us", he 
insisted. 

Our "true currency" 
should be a working class 
programme allied to civil 
disobedience. 

"If we can afford bil¬ 
lions for nuclear weap¬ 
ons, we can afford free 
education," Sheridan 
said. "There'sno funding 
crisis. We need to declare 
a war on poverty." 

Gennaro Migliore, in¬ 
ternational secretary of 
Italy's Rifondazione 
Comunista, promoted 
the "transformation of 
capitalist society". 

"Bush and Blair are 
the greatest enemies of 
humanity," he said. "We 
are against their perma¬ 
nent global war." 

Pointing to the Euro¬ 
pean Social Forum and 
the founding of Respect 
and a new European¬ 
wide socialist party, Migl¬ 
iore stated: "In Europe, 
something is moving." 

"Civil disobedience is 
the new language of our 
movement." 

New Zealand Alliance 
leader Matt McCarten 
sent a "message of soli¬ 
darity" to the Respect 
convention. 

The new coalition 
"will fill a huge political 
void," wrote McCarten. 
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offshore waves 


Broad radical platform to 
challenge British Labour 


A platform for Respect, a broad left 
challenge to Britain's Labour Party, w as 
cheered at a mass meeting in London 
on 25 January. 

Its sponsors included expelled La¬ 
bour MP George Galloway, radical ecol¬ 
ogist George Monbiot, Stop the War 
convenor Lindsey German, Muslim 


anti-war organiser Salma Yaqoob, So¬ 
cialist Alliance activist John Rees, so¬ 
cialist film-maker Ken Loach and union 
leaders like Bob Crow and Linda Smith. 

Even before the London meeting, 
the radical platform had won support 
from a host of activists in the union, 
anti-war, environmental, anti-racist, so¬ 


cialist and other grassroots movements 
across Britain. 

Clearly it's inspiring hope in people 
who hate British Labour's sell-out to 
corporate imperialism. 

The Respect platform, before it was 
amended at the mass meeting to ex¬ 
plicitly support the Palestinians, reads: 


T he G R E ATE ST mass movement of our 
age has brought us together.^ave 

in 'SSblishment politician, and wy«w 
elected representatives of any kind, will lend the. 

voice to this movement. 

T he two most important statistics in 

SSESSfe 

lowest turnout since universal suffrage was 

int Thtechasm is at its widest on the question of 
This cnasm _ r lair's New Labour has 

war and peace. Tony Blair swew 

taken us to war five times in the last six years, 

each time with calamitous consequences 

economic^^ree^th*ly^ 0 a n d^PO^^ 

^Sr^gSrX'Snadveis 

and ^ny otherehave'*^®^*®^l'^^*'^|^^ eS 

r«dr-£^o'rc» r fhe- 

^Thereisa crisisof representation a . 
democratic deficit, atthe heart "fpoiitirain 
B ritain. We aim to offer a solution to this 

• ArTend to the war and occupation in 1 rag. We 
* will not join any further imperialist wars. 


* the ability to pay, that is comprehensive and 

• Pensions that are linked to awraga 

:^pSi^Ss a ordS:!nano^d 
on race qender, ethnicity, religious beliefs (or 

lack of them), sexual orientation, disabi i' s, 

national origin or citizenship. 
a t ho rinht to self-determination of every 

• jndlvitaMn reladon to their religious or non- 
reliaious) beliefs, as well as sexual choices 

• T hedefence of the rights of refugees and 

. wtwSSSy oppose the an«-E urep«n 

xenophobicr^.wingin^y^o/eferendum. 

E urojman^nton seeks to Impose on a J| ^ ose 

ESSESSSssss 

and we will therefore vote"no in any 
referendum on this issue. 

■ ■ A-l_ — J /\r+i«l irtlftH 

• Anen 

‘ ites ana cut «> 

more important than-- 

world on which all life depends 

deSbto^a-“^r,d 

* he L Tthis be the rebirth of hope for those who 
have become disillusioned.Join us. 
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offshore waves 


Iraq: who should be in the dock? 



The seizure of Saddam H ussein washer- 
aided as a great victory for B ush and his 
"coalition of the willing". 

G eorge Bush said in his post-capture 
speech that "a dark and painful era is 
over” for the people of I raq. 

Yet the weeks following the arrest 
have seen no let-up in the death toll. 

For instance, on 10 January British 
troops and their client police force 
opened fire on people demonstrating for 
jobs in the town of A marah, southern 
I raq. Six people were killed. 

F ury with the occupying forces goes 
way beyond the former I raqi army con¬ 
scripts who demonstrated. The killings 
in A marah led tothousandsof Iraqistak- 
ing to the streets, only to find themselves 
under attack by British forces. 

Aslraqi deaths at the hands of coali¬ 
tion forceshave continued, so has resist¬ 
ance to the occupation. 

Contrary to Bush and Blair’s famil¬ 
iar response to any attack on U S or B rit- 
ish forces as the work of "Saddam loyal¬ 
ists” or "foreign terrorists", it’s clear that 
the resistance has gained momentum, 
and that most Iraqi people see them¬ 
selves as under colonial occupation. 

Near year’s end the US administra¬ 
tor, Paul B remer, said the U S-appoint- 
ed governing council was planning to 
allow foreign companies to take over 
I raqi assets without prior approval.This 
move provided for 100% foreign own¬ 
ership in all sectors except (for now) oil. 

A s Kamil M ahdi wrote in the Guard¬ 
ian on 26 N ovember, I raqis were united 
in opposition to this law, since it con¬ 
firmed their colonial status. M oreover, 
the funds provided for reconstruction 
will largely benefit U S firms. 

A nd foreign corporations are to be 
allowed to repatriate all profits, divi¬ 
dends, interest and royalties to the host 
country. Trade tariffs are to be slashed 
and corporate taxes capped at 15% . 

The vast majority of Iraqis see the 
Coalition Provisional Authority as a co¬ 
lonial government and the CPA-ap¬ 
pointed governing council as its stooge. 

The scale of the resistance hasforced 
B ush to fast-track plansfor elections, but 
with the U S army staying on as an occu¬ 
pying force. However, any government 
"elected” by I raqis under the tutelage of 
the U S army will also be seen asasWash- 
ington'spuppet. 

Numerous reports confirm that the 
resistance has been gaining increasing 
popular support. It’s not hard to see why. 
There’s heaps of evidence pointing to the 
heavy-handed tactics of occupying 
troops, the mindless violence by nervous, 
trigger-happy soldiers, the brutal collec¬ 
tive punishments meted out to ordinary 


Iraqis who refuse to cooperate, the in¬ 
sensitivity of the occupiers towards 
women and children. 

A show trial for Saddam is a tempt¬ 
ing prospect for B ush in the year of his 
presidential campaign. 

But what might Saddam’s defence 
reveal? The stacksof evidence about U S 
support during the most violent period 
of his rule would have to come out if the 
trial isto be fair. 

Thepeoplewhoshould beinthedock 
are those who broughthimto power,and 
then armed and financed his regime for 
years.That would mean putting half the 
U S government on trial. 

For it was the CIA that first brought 
Saddam H ussein’sBa’ath Party to pow¬ 
er in 1963. A nd at key points over the 
next three decades it was U S presidents, 
Western leadersCIA directors and army 
chiefs of staff who kept him there. 

Britain's defence secretary Geoff 
H oon admits that British troops will be 
in I raq for at least another year, while 
fellow ministerjack Straw putsthedate 


nearer to 2007. 

The end of the occupation is not in 
sight, and the road to a "democratic" 
government is blood-drenched. 

The warmongers want it both ways. 
While claiming victory over Saddam, 
they’re also raising the stakes in the ter¬ 
ror game. Constant reports of high ter¬ 
ror alerts and planes cancelled due to 
"intelligence" aremeantto makeusfeel 
insecure. 

But Saddam’s capture has left A mer- 
icans unmoved on the war, with polls 
showing no change in levels of support 
(53%) or opposition (42%) to the inva¬ 
sion of Iraq. 

One thing shown by both the crow¬ 
ing over Saddam’s capture and the fe¬ 
rocity with which the Pentagon is fight¬ 
ing the insurgents is that the Bush ad¬ 
ministration understands how high the 
stakes are. 

Its own political survival and the fu¬ 
ture of U S imperialism depend on what 
happens in I raq. So I raq is likely to con¬ 
tinue dominating world politics in 2004. 
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culture with class 


Richard Branson & popular culture 


'Without the ideological 
role played by the mass 
media, which includes TV, 
radio, film, newspapers and 
magazines, those at the 
bottom would be less likely 
to accept the status quo' 



by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

Flicking through theTV 
channels recently, I had the 
misfortune of seeing B ritish 
billionaire, R ichard B ranson, 
lounging by a pool outside his 
hideaway home in the 
Caribbean.The programme 
was called L ife of L uxury. 

Listening briefly to the 
voice-over of Robin Leach, 
and Branson himself,I was 
reminded - as if I needed to 
be - how different our lives 
were, and the values and 
ideas we held. I found myself 
abusing the screen and 
complaining about the idiot 
who put this crap on TV. 

A nd I also wondered how 
many other people, after a 
hard day at work, or at home 
with the kids, were doing 
exactly what I was doing. Was 
this programme really a good 
advertisement for billion¬ 
aires? 

Despite intending to 
flatter the likes of B ranson, 
the programme couldn't help 
but reveal some truths about 
the world we live in.That 
there's gross inequality, that 
wealth and power is concen¬ 
trated in the hands of a few, 
that there are forces and 
structures at work which 
pump this stuff into our 
homes - the worst kind of 
junkTV. 

B ut this brings me to why 
popular culture (and yes, 
there are better examples 
than L ife of L uxury) is still 
worth looking at, with a 
critical eye. B ecause it holds a 
mirror - even if a poor one - 
to the conflicts and contradic¬ 
tions in the world, along with 
ideas and values that Socialist 
Worker would very much like 
to undermine.The ideas and 
values - or ideologies - that 
help maintain the class 
divisions of capitalism. 

0 ne of the messages of 
L ife ofL uxury was that, if 
you have talent and work 
hard, then you deserve the 
rewards of being a billionaire. 
Similar rubbish, though in a 
more sophisticated form, can 
be found in mainstream 
newspaper editorials. 


A lot of popular culture, to 
a greater or a lesser extent, is 
infused with the ideas and 
values of the ruling class. A s 
the revolutionary socialist 
Karl M arx said,"the ruling 
ideas of an epoch are essen¬ 
tially the ideas of the ruling 
class of that epoch". 

It's the capitalist class, 
people like Branson, with all 
their wealth and connections 
to the state, who control the 
structures and gather under 
their influence the cultural 
producers of today. 

H ence, we are bombarded 
daily with capitalist ideas: 
competition, individualism, 
greed and deference to the 
rich and famous 

Without the ideological 
role played by the mass 
media, which includesTV, 
radio, film, newspapers and 
magazi nes, those at the 
bottom would be less likely to 


accept the status quo. 

H owever, as the example 
of movies show, mass media 
still needs to acknowledge 
the experiences of ordinary 
people. 

B ig budget films, like the 
Matrix trilogy, in order to be 
popular, must show experi¬ 
ences and characters that 
resonate with the audience. 
After all, it's tickets bought 
by wage workers that will 
make the film producer's 
profits. 

There must be a point of 
connection between us and 
the "fantasy world" on the 
screen. For me, in the first 
Matrix film, itwas the sense 
of being controlled, of being 
subject to forces that I wished 
to escape, to struggle against. 

W hile popular culture, 
produced with big budgets by 
people whose main goal is to 
make a buck, must in some 


way recognise the experi¬ 
ences of the "masses", it's still 
culture that comes down to us 
from above. 

But that's not the end of 
the story. 

There's a competing 
current of culture in capitalist 
society.That is culture which 
rises up from below: the 
culture, values and ideas of 
the working class and other 
oppressed groups. I deas of 
solidarity, resistance, equality, 
democracy and justice, learnt 
through years of struggle. 

It's a culture which sees 
workmates sticking up for a 
fellow worker being victim¬ 
ised by management, or sees 
money collected for striking 
workers in another part of 
the country. 

A nd there are artists and 
other cultural producers who 
have, despite the difficulties 
they faced, chosen our side, 
and have tried to express the 
progressive ideas and values 
of working people. 

A New Zealand example 
isthe pioneering documen¬ 
tary filmmaking of Cecil 
FI olmes and R ussell 
Campbell, making films 
about working class struggles. 

FI olmes's 1949 film, 
Fighting B ack, about the 
Auckland carpenters' dispute, 
carried this class conscious 
message: "A lesson is learnt: 
from unity comes strength 
and from this we can reshape 
world." A message that 
remains the worst nightmare 
of R ichard B ranson and his 
class. 

I n Culture With Class, a 
new regular feature of this 
magazine, the aim will be to 
analyse with a "critical eye" 
art and popular culture in 
New Zealand, and to high¬ 
light and celebrate the 
culture of working class 
people, which has the 
potential indeed to reshape 
the world. 

To that end, we invite 
participation from readers 
who may wish to contribute 
articles, reviews or respond to 
ideas in thiscolumn. Send to 
Vaughan at svp@ihug.co,nz 
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history of ideas 


1913: birth of socialist politics in NZ 


by DEAN PARKER 

What we sometimes forget about periods of militancy 
is the quiet that precedes them. 

Look at the early years of last century and who would 
have predicted that 1913 would see class war fought 
out at gunpoint on the streets of Wellington, or that 
Auckland would be locked up in a general strike? 

Certainly notthe visiting political commentator who 
entitled his rosy account of industrial relations in New 
Zealand in 1900, A Country Without Strikes. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century, New 
Zealand workers had voted in a Liberal government 
sympathetic to labour. U nions were given legal protec¬ 
tion and, in return, agreed not to go on strike. A II dis¬ 
putes were resolved by state arbitration. 

The major political issue seemed to be Chinese im¬ 
migration, the economy was in a period of upturn and 
the unions said this is as good as it gets. Sound familiar? 

The year after A Country Without Strikes was pub¬ 
lished, a tiny political party was established in New 
Zealand.This was the Socialist Party. 

The Socialist Party stood for revolution. It con¬ 
demned the system of compulsory arbitration which 
made strikes illegal. 

It found an immediate following among those who 
didn't want to be compelled into anything, arbitration 
or prohibition, who wanted the simple dignity of decid¬ 
ing for themselves the way they conducted their own 
lives. 

I n Auckland, the Socialists grew.They began to em¬ 
ploy a full-time public speaker.They rented the local 
0 pera H ouse for Friday night meetings, had a hall in 
Federal Street, held Sunday meetings on the Queen's 
Wharf. Vast quantities of A merican socialist literature 
were sold. 

The labouring masses began to hear their own exal¬ 
tation They ploughed the farms, they built the cities, they 
dug the mines, they made the workshops, they laid the 
railroad. Why, then, were they powerless? Where did 


power lie? 

Power lay with industrial action, and the Socialist 
Party became the political wing of a new and militant 
industrial grouping, the Federation of Labour. 

The traditional unions of the time believed in the 
dignity of labour: a fair day's work for a fair day's pay, 
all disputes to be justly arbitrated. 

Butthe"Red" Federation of Labourdid notfind dig¬ 
nity in labour. A mong the poor and the labourers they 
found anger and resentment, and workers who sought 
redress through strike action. 

By 1912 one in every five of New Zealand union 
members was in the R ed Feds, rallying behind an or¬ 
ganisation openly calling for the overthrow of capital¬ 
ism. 

The leaders of the Socialist Party, men like future 
Labour prime ministers Michael Savage and Peter 
Fraser, moved easily between organising the R ed Feds 
and the Socialists. 

While arguing for industrial action, at the same time 
they stressed that capitalism would be overthrown not 
by industrial unionism alone, but in unity with a class 
conscious political party. 

A s well as the R ed Feds and the Socialist Party, the 
I ndustrial Workers of the World, preaching one big un¬ 
ion and one big strike, were establishing branches in 
Waihi and Auckland. 

It was the beginning of a period of industrial war 
never since matched in N ew Zealand. 

In Waihi in 1912 the mining company, overseas 
owned, filthy rich, provocatively managed, hatched out 
a yellow union to displace the militant M iners' U nion. 

The M iners' U nion struck and hunkered down for 
the duration. The Federation of Labour, to whom the 
miners gave allegiance, drew back from outright battle 
and decided to support the strikers by raising funds - 
"fighting the capitalists with money," as one disgrun¬ 
tled FO L member put it. 

The strike in Waihi lasted six months. The last two 
saw escalating violence. Scabs were brought in to work 
the mines M iners' wives wielding hat 
pins tore into the scabs Police rein¬ 
forcements took over the town. Strik¬ 
ers were seized and brought up by 
steamer to M t E den jail. 

The climax came with the storm¬ 
ing of the union hall by police and 
scabs the shootingofa policeman and 
the murder of one of the strikers. 

The foil owing year, 1913, industrial 
unrest continued. The A rbitration 
Court had kept real wages stagnant 
for a dozen years. FI oursof work were 
long. In Auckland, rents, food and 
footwear prices were soaring, hitting 
families and those on low incomes 
Daughters and wives of working 
class families were increasingly mov¬ 
ing into the industrial workforce. 

M eanwhile the employers and the 
new Tory government of William 
M assey had taken heart from their 
victory at Waihi. 

I n 0 ctober, sixteen men, three of 



Bob Semple, future Labour cabinet minister, agitating among striking labourers 
in Auckland, October 1911. With him are two future Labour prime ministers: 
Michael Joseph Savage (kneeling, right) and Peter Fraser (seated, left). Semple 
told the crowd: "We aim at the abolition of poverty, a more equal distribution 
of wealth and equal opportunities for all." 
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history of ideas 



In 1913, wooden batons were issued to "Massey's Cossacks” by the 
government, which manufactured them during conciliation talks 
with unions before the strike. This particular baton was wrestled 
off a special constable by a seaman who had been hit with it. 


them militants, were suddenly dismissed by a H untly 
mining company. A t the same time, in Wellington, the 
U nion Steamship Company decided to stop the travel¬ 
ling time that had been paid out for 30 years to the men 
employed on the Wellington Patent Slip. 

The H untly miners struck. The Wellington ship¬ 
wrights struck. I n both cases, the companies refused to 
meet with the respective unions. 

The Red Feds, now called the U nited Federation of 
Labour after having amalgamated with the more con¬ 
servative union elements, attempted a peaceful settle¬ 
ment to the Wellington dispute and failed. 

The Wellington wharfies met, went on strike and 
placed picket lines across the wharves. 

Special constables were immediately sworn in by the 
governmentto seizeand secure theWellington wharves 
The mounted specials, farmers from the countryside, 
became infamously known as"M assey'sCossacks". 

A strike committee wasformed in Wellington. It be¬ 
gan organising night raids on the specials, panicking 
them into barbed wire traps or into ambushes where 
they could be pelted with fistfulsof nutsand bolts taken 
from local railway workshops. 

A wood yard turning out batonsfor the specials was 
successfully razed. Farmers were threatened with simi¬ 
lar arson should they come strike-breaking into town. 

I n Wellington city, riots and violence became almost 
a daily occurrence. G unshops sold out of weapons A n 
attempt was made to shoot the police commissioner. 

N aval vessels were on alert. A rmy detachments pa¬ 
raded with bayonets and a machine gun. A G atling gun 
was mounted on the Wellington wharves and another 
on the turret of the post office, looking down on the 
traditional assembly point for open air meetings. 

TheAuckland watersiderssent their president down 
to report on the situation in Wellington. With no settle¬ 
ment in sight, he sent back instructions to his union: 
"Let her rip!” 

TheAuckland wharves came out.The government's 
response was the same as in Wellington: secure the wa¬ 
terfront with specials and have scabs work the boats. 

Five hundred farmers came up from the Waikato to 
be sworn in. A nother 800 followed. 

A seniorAuckland magistrate cal led togethera hun¬ 
dred J ustices of the Peace and instructed them on their 
duties as regards the reading of the R iot A ct. 

On 8 November, 800 mounted specials armed with 
revolvers, batons and axe handles cleared Q uay Street 
of picketers, occupied the wharves and raided the of¬ 
fices of the watersiders' union. 

The reaction to the specials' action was immediate. 
3,000 unionists gathered at the new Trades Hall in 
H obson Street."G eneral Strike in Auckland" headlined 
th e. Auckland Star. 

Seamen, labourers, carpenters, drivers, bricklayers, 


Harbour Board employees, shipwrights, tinsmiths, res¬ 
taurant workersall joined the watersiders.Timber work- 
ersfollowed,then furniture workers, brewery workers, 
painters, engine drivers - jockeys, even. 

7,000 Auckland unionists stopped work. With trams 
suspended and magistrates closing all the pubs, thou¬ 
sands of others were forced to join them. 

The central city was at a complete standstill. Hotel 
guests were cooking their own meals. 

There were parades and mass meetings. Strikers as¬ 
sembling at Victoria Park gave a huge cheer to march¬ 
ing waitresses. The cheering, though, was as nothing 
compared to that for striking newspaper delivery boys. 

A strike committee handed out groceries from the 
basement at the Trades H all, and erected a huge mar¬ 
quee out the back where meals were cooked and served. 

The British warship Py ramus was moored in the port 
with its searchlight trained on Queen Street. Its crew 
drilled on the wharf with fixed bayonets. 

Twelve gel ignite plugs capped with a detonator were 
found by police near E llerslie, planted under the line of 
the south-bound express. 

The police began rounding up strike leaders and 
charging them with sedition. A s well, police were now 
arresting striking Wellington seamen, and the Terrace 
Gaol became so packed that prisoners were bedded 
down in the gangways outside the cells. G uards were 
doubled and armed with shotguns. 

The general manager of the U nion Steam Ship Com¬ 
pany, whose actions lit the bonfire, wrote that the A uck- 
iand general strike and the Wellington riots were not 
"for wages so much as an incipient class war". 

U Itimate success would have required a high degree 
of unity from organised workers and division among 
their opponents. Outside Auckland, that unity didn't 
exist. But among the bodies of the state, the big em¬ 
ployers and the farmers, it did - brutally so. 

On 23 November, with the general strike in Auck¬ 
land failing to pick up traction elsewhere and begin¬ 
ning to slide away, the strike committee moved to close 
itdown. 

Some unions stayed out but funds were running low, 
key leaders were i n jai I, and the port, the centre of 11 al I, 
continued to be worked by scabs. 

By 27 November, trams were back running in Auck¬ 
land, hotelsopened and there were 38 arrests as rioters 
had their last go and the police mopped up. 

For M ichael Savage and Peter Fraser, the experience 
of the 1913 strike defeat saw them take one more step 
toward the Labour Party and its historic electoral com¬ 
promise with capitalism. 

For others, 1913 was the birth of socialist politics in 
this country, the first flexing of a revolutionary poten¬ 
tial capable of transforming society, capable of finally 
giving power to the powerless. 
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says you 


• Send letters to socialist-worker@pl.net or Box 13-685 Auckland 


WAGE COURT 

Last year most of the political 
debate in my workplace 
centred on Iraq and the 
consequences of American 
and British imperialism. 

There were also signs of a 
renewed interest in industrial 
matters. 

This always comes to a 
head around the time of the 
annual pay increase, or more 
aptly the annual decrease. 
However, this time something 
else happened that sparked 
interest among my PSA 
workmates. 

When the news came that 
NUPE union members 
employed at Christchurch 
District Courts went on strike 
over their employer’s 
stubborn refusal to meet in 
order to negotiate a 
collective contract, there was 
an instant reaction: 

“Did you see what they’re 
up to down in Christchurch?” 
and “That’s what we should 
be doing”. 

This reaction from public 
servants in the PSA, a union 
whose leaders have a 
collaborationist “partnership” 
deal with the Labour 
government, shows a snap¬ 
shot of the discontent just 
below the surface. 

What partnership means 
in practice is that every year 
your pay rise agreed to by 
management is less than the 
inflation rise, so in effect it’s a 
pay cut. 

The Labour government 


has promised an extra 
week's holiday for all 
workers, but not until 2007. 

However, their record 
shows that when faced with 
employer opposition they will 
fold like a wet cardboard 
carton in a Wellington 
southerly. 

The only way forward for 
the PSA rank-and-file, and 
indeed for all union 
members, is to take a leaf 
out of the Christchurch court 
workers’ book and organise 
for direct militant industrial 
action. 

■ MITCH GLOCKLING 

PSA activist, Wellington 


RE-COLONISATION 

Port Moresby, once a 
pleasant South Pacific town, 
is now a big, hot city. 

Nearly 700,000 people 
live in this Papua New 
Guinea city. The great 
majority are in shanty towns 
with limited access to basic 
services. 

The Australian 
government, which recently 
labelled PNG a “failed state”, 
are negotiating with the 
Somare-led government to 
send in their financial 
advisors and police officers. 

From the Australian 
viewpoint, their mission in 
the neighbouring Solomon 
Islands has been a success. 

Here they’ve rounded up 
most members of the tribal 
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militias, locking them up in 
the Australian “renovated” 
prison in Honiara. 

They’ve also started to 
arrest Solomon Islands 
politicians involved with the 
Malaitan Eagle Force. 

So people here are 
discussing the likely 
Australian takeover of PNG. 
For despite all the 
statements by Australian 
prime minister Howard, his 
foreign minister Downer and 
PNG leaders, grassroots 
people clearly see that 
Australia wants to again take 
over PNG. 

Most people here are 
looking forward to that 
happening. 

PNG politicians are even 
telling each other in and out 
of parliament that they will be 
soon arrested by Aussie 
police for their corrupt 
activities. 

As a socialist, I point out 
that this re-colonialisation is 
for the Australian 
government’s benefit, not for 
the benefit of us. 

But, as the past record of 


the PNG government has 
been so woeful, the people 
want it changed. 

In the last 15 years, the 
living standards of PNG 
workers have collapsed. 
Prices in the shops have 
multiplied between four to 
five times while wages have 
stagnated. 

Local union officials are 
so critical of the government 
that they say it’s the 
politicians’ fault that the 
Australians are coming back. 

While the PNG working 
class have suffered, they are 
quite resilient. Three strikes 
are currently in progress. 

The maritime workers’ 
union has closed down the 
main Port Moresby wharf 
because 19 of their members 
were sent home without pay 
when there was no ship to 
unload. 

There’s also strikes at the 
Philippines-owned Atlas 
Steel and the British-owned 
Mabey & Johnson in Lae. 

■ STUART FANCY 

Port Moresby 
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Pat at 26 


Peace & justice activist 

It's with sadness that Socialist Worker 
records the recent death of community 
activist Pat A Nison, aged 77. 

Born in London, Pat sailed for New 
Zealand in 1952. She met Percy A Nison, 
a left-wing union activist, at M angakino. 

I n 1958 the couple moved to A uckland's 

North Shore,then a long way removed from today's 

inflated property values 

Both Pat and Percy were active in many grassroots 
campaigns. "I used to tell people that I did the talking and 
she did the thinking," Percy fondly recalls 

Pat learnt M aori in N ew Z ealand. She took part in the 
struggle to save Bastion Point from being developed. 

Over the last twelve years, despite failing health, Pat 
worked in Poverty A ction's beneficiary advocacy service 
alongside Percy. 

M ost recently, she stood up against the extortionate 
rate rises that the Auckland Regional Council has 
inflicted on grassroots homeowners 

Percy says his wife was devoted to the cause of peace, 
social justice and racial equality. 


Tariq Ali speaks in Wellington 


A cclaimed M arxist 
thinker and activist 
Tariq A li is speaking in 
Wellington on 12-13 
M arch at theW riters & 

R eaders Festival. 

A li is the author of 
"Bush in Babylon", a 
punchy history of imperialism 
and resistance in I raq. 

Particularly valuable isA li's 
look atthe 1958 revolution that 


overthrew the British- 
backed monarchy. 

Despite its mass base 
among workers, the 
I raqi Communist Party 
stopped halfway. The 
Ba'ath Party, and later 
Saddam H ussein per¬ 
sonally, filled this gap with 
deadly results. 

Read about Ali in NZ at 
www.nzfestival.telecom.co.nz/ 


'Cr- ic. 
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Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@dear.net.nz 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


M eets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs- use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Grant 566 8538 

Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker 

on the net 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


Socialist Worker 

WHERE WE STAND M 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


I-1 

Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 

□ I want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 

□ I want to join Socialist Worker 

NAME. PHONE. 

EMAIL. 

I ADDRESS. I 

Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 

| or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net | 

i_i 
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fightback 


THE WORLD 
STILL SAYS 
NO TO WAR 


George W Bush declared the Iraq War 
over in M ay 2003, but the killing hasn't 
stopped.The war of invasion is now a war 
of occupation. 

The global anti-war movement has not 
stopped either.A global dayof protestwill 
be held on 20 M arch. 

United for Peace and Justice 
<www.unitedforpeace.org> is the US 
anti-war coalition which intitiated the 
protest.They say: 

"M omentum is building across the 
globe for the G lobal Day of A ction against 
war and occupation on M arch 20, the one- 
year anniversary of the U S bombing and 
invasion of I raq. 

"On that day mill ions around the globe 


will take to the streets to sayY E S to peace 
and NO to pre-emptive war and occupa¬ 
tion. 

"J oining with growing numbers of mili¬ 
tary families and soldiers, we will call for 
an end to the occupation of Iraq and 
B ush's militaristic foreign policies 

"M arch 20th will be the first time the 
world's 'other superpower,' as the New 
York Times described us, will take center 
stage since 15 February 2003, when more 
than ten million people across the globe 
expressed their opposition to B ush's loom¬ 
ing war on I raq." 

■ NZ protest details - page 2 

■ More on the war - pages 4-6 and 14 



What's it got to do with us? 


by DAVID COLYER 

O ne year on, and the lies used to justify 
the war against Iraq are falling apart. 
Occupation forces have found no evi¬ 
dence of weapons of mass destruction 
or links between Saddam and A I Q aeda. 

A sfor bringing "democracy" to I raq, 
what a joke. The A mericans are talking 
about setting up an Iraqi government, 
but are refusing to hold elections for 
fear their pet I raqis won't win. 

Bush and Blair lied, the anti-war 
movement told the truth. From the start 
we said the war in I raq was about oil and 
power, and it still is. 

I raq has 11% of the world's proven oil 
reserves Controlling Iraq not only gives 
theU S E mpire access to oil for its own use, 
it also gives it power over economic rivals 
like Europe and China who depend on 
M iddle E ast oil. 

I n short, the "war on terrorism" is a 
cover forA merica'srulersto use their over¬ 
whelming military strength to maintain 
their economic and political dominance 
around the globe. 

The visit to New Zealand last month of 


six senators from G eorge B ush's R epubli- 
can Party is a reminder of what A meri- 
ca's wars and New Zealand's involvement 
means for grassroots people here. 

Closer ties to U S imperialism mean 
more pressure to drop the nuclear-free 
policy - which the senators "expressed con¬ 
cern" about. 

The jailing of A Igerian asylum seeker 
A hmed Zaoui, and the targeting of A uck- 
land peace activist Bruce H ubbard for 
sending a protest email to the US Em¬ 
bassy, typify the clampdown on civil liber¬ 
ties under the "war on terrorism". 

Then there's the free trade deal with 
the U S. This has been described as a 
"FI oly G rail" for NZ business.The rest 
of us should be hoping they have as 
much success as the knights in M onty 
Python's version of the story. 

The model for a U S-NZ trade agree¬ 
ment would be the North A merican Free 
Trade A greement (N A FTA ) between the 
U S, Canada and M exico. 

Like other "free trade" agreements, 
NAFTA awards more power to the capi¬ 
talists. A glaring example is NA FTA's 
chapter 11, which gives corporations the 


right to sue governments if they do 
something that reduces profits. 
Spine-chilling cases include: 

• U S-based M etalclad Cor sued M exico 
because it wasn't allowed to build atoxic 
wastedump in an ecological reserve that 
was atop an aquifer. The firm was 
awarded $16 million. 

• U S-based E thyl Corp sued Canada when 
their parliament was considering phas¬ 
ing out the toxic petrol additive MMT. 
The ban was overturned and Ethyl was 
paid $19 million. 

The more success the U S E mpire has 
in its "war on terrorism" the more it will 
be abIe to enforce the i nterests of its profi t- 
hungry corporations. 

The more New Zealand's Labour gov¬ 
ernment sucks up to A merica's rulers, the 
more we will suffer as the interests of cor¬ 
porate imperialism are put first. 

Opposing the war isn't just about sup¬ 
porting the people of Iraq and Afghani¬ 
stan. It's also about standing up for the 
rights of workers and other grassroots peo- 
ple here and around the world. 

We have a common cause, because if 
E mperor Bush wins, we all lose. 
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